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THE  PANAMA- PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

*A.  W.  Elsasser. 


3  El  El 


EElfi 


T  IS  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  United  States  to 
I  effect  a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Pacific 

Ocean  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will  do  it — would  that 
I  might  live  to  see  it,  but  I  shall  not. — Goethe,  1827. 
This  fitting  inscription  adorns  the  west  wall  of  the  arch 
of  the  setting  sun  facing  the  Venitian  Court  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  expo- 
sition itself  stands  as  a'  monument  to  the  victorious 
Yankee  and  his  labor  through  the  efforts  of  which 
the  canal  was  made  possible.  It  is  a  story  in  allegory  of  the 
progress  of  the  canal  during  some  fifty  years  of  almost  fruitless 
efforts  to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of 
the  exposition.  Without  this  idea  in  view,  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  mural  paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions would  make  the  message  which  the  fair  has  for  the  World 
seem  cold  indeed. 

To  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  triumphs  at  Panama,  the 
series  of  great  locks  at  Gatun,  the  great  lake  area  held  by  the 
artificial  dam  with  a  spillway,  second  only  to  the  great  natural 
fall  at  Niagara,  the  mountain  Culebra  standing  in  segregated 
parts  as  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  labor  in  an  enervating  climate, 
with  a  cut  of  some  nine  miles  through  its  very  vitals — to  this 
person  the  exposition  starts  a  train  of  memories  presenting  the 
greatest  work  of  human  hands,  where  Uncle  Sam  turned  failure 
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into  success.  And  that  same  thrill  which  one  experiences  in  the 
last  look  at  the  Zone  from  a  homeward  bound  steamer  claims 
him  captive  as  he  steps  inside  the  main  entrance  of  the  exposition 
into  the  presence  of  the  "Tower  of  Jewels"  and  the  "Fountain 
of  Energy ' '  in  the  south  gardens. 

The  exposition  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  just  inside  the  world-famed  Golden  Gate.  It  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  Fort  Mason  and  the  Presidio.  Saulsalito 
nestles  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpias  across  the  bay,  and  the 
hills  of  San  Francisco  serve  as  a  background.  A  beautiful 
feature  of  the  exposition  is  the  sweeping  view  which  can  be 
had  of  the  bay,  with  its  blue  waters,  the  grounds,  and  the  bay 
cities  from  the  Presidio  heights.  The  grounds  are,  laid  out  sub- 
stantially into  three  main  divisions.  The  western  comprises  the 
athletic  and  aviation  fields,  and  the  foreign  buildings;  the 
central,  the  courts,  palaces,  and  gardens;  the  eastern  or  Zone 
is  the  place  of  amusement. 

In  the  central  division  is  the  story  of  Panama  in  allegory, 
told  principally  by  the  tower  of  jewels  which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  court  of  the  universe,  the  central  court  of  three 
around  which  all  exhibitive  palaces  are  grouped. 

The  tower  of  jewels  stands  just  inside  the  main  entrance 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  fair.  It  is 
purely  American  in  idea  and  architecture,  being  a  mixture  of 
the  old  types  according  to  modern  ideas.  On  its  top,  over  four 
hundred  feet  in  the  air,  four  Atlases  hold  an  immense  sphere  which 
is  a  maize  of  "  No  vagems"  or  jewels  which  sparkle  in  the  sunshine. 
These  jewels,  from  which  the  tower  derives  its  name,  are  made 
from  a  special  Austrian  glass  cut  by  peasants  of  that  country. 
They  are  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  they  oscillate  in  the 
sun  or  search  light  and  the  effect  is  beautiful. 

The  sculpture  and  mural  paintings  tell  the  story  of  the 
canal.  In  the  former  are  set  out  the  principal  characters  who 
played  the  parts :  The  adventurer,  the  soldier,  the  philosopher, 
the  priest  and  the  laborer.  In  the  latter  is  shown  Balboa  gazing 
into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  the  time  of  discovery.    Again, 
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in  another  panel,  is  labor  joining  the  hands  of  two  figures  rep- 
resenting the  two  oceans.  "The  Purchase"  shows  America 
receiving  the  paper  title  from  France,  the  French  workmen 
laying  down  their  tools,  while  the  Yankee  takes  them  up  with 
the  spirit  of  good  will  hovering  near.  On  another  canvas 
Neptune  leads  the  navies  of  the  World  through  the  completed 
canal  and  lastly  labor  is  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  achieve- 
ment. The  soldier  takes  up  the  arms  of  defense  and  the  canal 
digger  retires. 

To  the  less  romantic  a  series  of  dates  followed  by  inscrip- 
tions tell  the  story — 1501,  the  discovery  of  Panama;  1513,  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific ;  1904,  the  United  States  takes  the  place 
of  the  French  and  commence  active  operations ;  1915,  the  canal 
is  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  World. 

Passing  through  the  arch  of  the  tower  of  jewels  one  comes 
to  the  court  of  the  universe.  To  the  East  is  the  court  of  abund- 
ance (or  ages),  to  the  West  is  the. court  of  four  seasons.  These 
courts  and  palaces  are  surrounded  by  various  gardens  and  on 
arches,  in  niches,  and  in  free  standing  groups  are  many  pieces 
of  sculpture.  Murals,  suited  to  their  place  further  supplement 
the  last  word  in  exposition  art — an  art  which  grips  the  mind 
and  appeals  to  that  magnificent  splendid  something  in  the 
human  heart  which  wipes  out  material  distinctions  and  makes 
the  beggar  who  reads,  the  equal  of  the  wearer  of  purple.  A 
universal  language  it  speaks,  taught  through  the  senses,  by 
experience,  from  the  book  of  nature  .  It  shakes  off  the  dust  of 
every  day  life  and  is  such  as  would  inspire  a  greater,  grander, 
nobler  humanity.  Such  is  the  actual  feeling  of  one  inexperienced 
in  the  subject  and  crude  in  the  interpretation  of  Art. 

Some  idea  of  the  subjects  treated  may  be  gained  from  mere 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  themes  in  sculpture  and  colors.  In  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  we  have  the  nations  of  the  West  meeting 
the  nations  of  the  East  (the  far  reaching  effect  of  the  canal) ; 
each  group  crowning  one  of  the  great  arches  on  either  side  of 
the  court.  In  the  nations  of  the  East,  we  have  the  eastern  char- 
acters grouped  about  an  elephant  caravan.     In  the  nations  of 
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the  West  we  have  a  prairie  schooner  surrounded  by  those  types 
which  have  left  their  stamp  so  indelibly  upon  us,  from  the 
Indian,  trapper  and  pioneer  to  the  new  hopes  of  the  future  and  the 
mothers  of  tomorrow.  Beneath  this  group  is  an  immortal  in- 
scription by  Emerson — ' '  There  is  a  sublime  and  friendly  destiny 
by  which  the  human  race  is  guided — the  race  never  dying — the 
individual  never  spared — to  results  affecting  masses  and  ages." 
At  the  north  end  of  this  court  is  the  Column  of  Progress,  a  symbol 
of  the  force  which  impels  us  ever  to  strive  onward  in  endless 
generations,  toward  the  golden  dreams  of  life.  The  murals  in 
the  arches  tell  the  progress  of  civilization  westward,  and  of 
impulses  which  lead  the  adventurer  forth, — "Illusory  Hope," 
"Truth,"  "Religion,"  and  here  we  have  a  young  man  with  face 
turned  toward  the  vision  of  a  land  of  promise,  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  fortune. 

In  the  court  of  ages  we  have  expressed  the  various  stages 
in  the  World's  growth.  Time  listening  to  the  story  of  ages; 
the  theory  of  animal  evolution;  a  group  showing  the  struggle 
from  ignorance ;  then  the  dawn  of  understanding  for  the  people 
of  the  World.  Elemental  feelings  stand  for  the  beginning  of 
things.  Here  is  shown  the  overpowering  parental  instinct,  there 
vanity  as  the  source  of  so  much  human  endeavor.  Then  in  a 
group,  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  physical 
strength  playing  such  an  important  part  and  the  sense  of  con- 
quest asserting  itself.  The  later  lessons  of  life  are  taught 
by  a  father  attempting  to  restrain  his  wayward  offspring.  The 
figure  of  greed  shows  in  his  hand  the  unworthy  gain  toward 
which  his  efforts  have  ever  been  directed.  Faith  offers  consola- 
tion to  a  woman  in  straitened  circumstances  and  in  the  final 
present  civilization  Motherhood  is  enthroned  and  crowned. 

Nine  fountains  with  attending  sculpture,  in  and  about  the 
courts  and  gardens  embody  almost  every  mood.  Starting  with 
the  fountain  of  energy,  a  symbol  of  progressive  effort,  a  change 
of  mental  attitude  is  experienced  passing  through  the  pastoral, 
realistic,  dramatic,  joyous  and  finally  playful  as  represented 
by  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
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Of  no  little  interest  to  the  Omahan  is  the  "American 
Pioneer' '  by  Solon  Borglum.  It  is  the  principal  figure  in  front 
of  the  Court  of  Flowers,  and  just  south  of  the  Court  of  Ages. 
It  is  a  splendid  sculpture  of  a  typical  western  horseman,  the 
type  that  braved  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the  West.  As  symbols 
of  pioneer  life  he  carries  the  axe  and  gun  and  the  leather  trap- 
pings of  his  horse  are  carved  with  indian  figures. 

There  being  no  Nebraska  building,  one  does  not  encounter 
anything  further  Nebraskan  until  arriving  at  the  Zone,  where, 
inside  the  miniature  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  exhibit  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  famous  Old  Faithful  Inn.  It  is 
operated  by  Mr.  Muller  of  Omaha.  Here  twice  daily  may  be 
heard  of  the  exposition  orchestra  of  eighty  pieces ;  the  service  is 
second  to  none  and  the  hospitality  to  an  Omahan  of  the  same 
type. 

On  the  Zone  everywhere  is  hearty  revelry  and  wholesome 
fun  afforded  by  shows  selected  from  the  best  that  the  world 
had  to  offer.  Here  one  may  go  slumming,  see  the  canal  in 
miniature,  visit  the  Yellowstone,  jump  to  scenes  in  the  orient, 
visit  a  real  '49  camp,  then  to  Samoa,  Japan  or  the  Philippines 
by  a  few  steps ;  see  the  Dayton  flood  and  next  to  it  the  story  of 
The  Creation.  Thence  step  into  a  charming  bit  of  old  Mexico  at 
the  Tehauntepec  village,  and  for  a  final  thrill,  a  trip  in  the  bowls 
of  joy,  whirled  about  in  a  car,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  in 
two  great  conical  bowls.  The  Zone  at  night  is  a  glare  of  bright 
light  and  affords  a  contrast  with  the  new  flood  light  system  which 
prevails  in  the  courts  and  palaces  bathed  as  they  are  in  soft  color. 

In  tone  color  the  exposition  is  a  departure  from  the  white 
walls  of  former  years;  a  soft  dull  orange  dominates,  with  blue 
for  ceilings  to  harmonize  with  the  setting  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay.  The  system  of  illumination,  new  in  most  of  its  effects, 
adds  at  night  to  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The 
only  direct  rays  used  are  from  some  three  hundred  search 
lights,  some  of  which  are  grouped  in  a  battery  located  in  a  re- 
production of  Moro  castle  on  the  Marina.  The  great  glass  dome 
of  the  palace  of  Horticulture  is  lighted  from  below  by  a  circle 
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of  colored  search  lights  which  rotate  and  produce  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  effect.  The  Tower  of  Jewels  is  the  hub  of  rays  from  all 
parts  of  the  grounds.  About  the  palaces  flood-lighting  from 
concealed  sources  produces  a  soft  light  which  pervades  every 
nook  and  corner  with  a  mellow  glow. 

An  element  of  mistaken  rumor  has  crept  through  the  East, 
at  times,  to  the  effect  that  the  exposition  has  not  been  a  success 
in  every  respect.  As  to  concessions  on  the  Zone  there  might  have 
been  an  element  of  truth  in  such  statements.  But  the  person 
who  went  to  'Frisco  to  see  and  to  learn  was  more  than  satisfied. 
In  fact,  so  much  was  there  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  it  away  in  a  mental  story  or  picture.  This  $50,000,000 
investment  is  so  big  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  in  de- 
tail that  one  experiences  a  feeling  of  weariness  in  attempting  to 
properly  conceive  of  its  scope  and  detail. 


The  promoters  of  the  new  University  Gymnasium  feel  keen 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Chronicle 
the  floor  plans  of  the  proposed  building.  This  pleasure 
springs  as  well  from  the  confident  assurance  that  these 
plans  are  to  become  a  reality,  and  what  is  better,  an  early 
reality,  as  from  the  remembrance  of  the  good-natured  skept- 
icism voiced  quite  freely  last  fall  by  students  and  Alumni, 
when  agitation  for  the  project  was  begun.  All  through 
the  winter  months  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  preliminary 
work  for  the  campaign  to  raise  funds,  and  no  let-up  in  gathering 
ideas  for  the  building.  The  latter  work  has  resulted  in  the  plans 
outlined  herein.  It  is  believed  that  these  plans  represent  the 
most  serviceable  type  of  gymnasium  for  the  University's  needs. 
At  any  rate  they  represent  a  synthesis  of  the  best  ideas  that  ex- 
pert advice  in  gym  construction  had  to  offer. 

At  the  outset  the  question  of  a  site  presented  some  puzzling 
difficulties  and  their  discussion  and  eventual  solution  resulted 
in  the  present  plans.  Many  sketches  were  drafted  by  the  archi- 
tect for  a  building  on  the  present  tennis  courts,  but  so  many  ob- 
jections persisted  in  recurring  that  this  site  was  abandoned 
for  the  terrace  at  the  north  end  of  the  Campus,  overlooking  the 
athletic  field.  This  ground  has  two  strong  recommendations; 
its  proximity  to  the  field,  without  trespass  on  the  field,  and  the 
fact  that  it  serves  no  purpose  at  present  and  will  never  be  suit- 
able for  any  other  building  than  a  gymnasium.  The  two  lots 
which  formerly  intervened  between  the  terrace  and  Creighton 
Field  have  lately  been  acquired  by  the  University  and  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  field. 

The  terrace  is  23  feet  above  Burt  street  and  stretches  from 
the  athletic  field  to  24th  street,  a  distance  of  300  feet.  Located 
on  this  elevation,  the  building  with  a  frontage  of  93  feet  will 
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face  west  and  extend  eastward  250  feet  along  and  above  Burt 
street. 

The  construction  throughout  will  be  fire-proof  material — 
steel  and  concrete  faced  with  dark  red  brick.  Architecturally, 
the  treatment  of  the  exterior  will  be  quite  simple,  dispensing  with 
all  highly  ornate  effects,  for  the  reason  that  in  planning  the 
building,  preference  was  given  to  serviceableness  and  durability 
over  decorative  features.  However,  it  will  not  lack  all  artistic 
design.  The  very  proportions  of  the  building,  generous  and 
well  balanced,  and  enlivened  by  consistent  variations  in  color  and 
lines,  will  beget  a  sense  of  grace  and  strength  and  completeness. 
The  plans  show  the  three  floors  of  the  interior.  The  appoint- 
ments will  be  up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  the  athletic  and 
recreative  facilities  unusually  comprehensive  for  a  college  gym. 
Here .  choice  was  made  of  those  features  that  have  sustained 
their  popularity  in  the  best  gymnasiums  and  athletic  clubs  in 
the  country.  How  liberal' has  been  the  effort  to  provide  for 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  all,  a  glance  at  the  plans  will  reveal. 

These  call  for  a  large  gym  floor,  a  running  track,  five  hand-ball 
courts,  two  squash-courts,  a  boxing  and  wrestling  room,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  bowling  alleys,  a  billiard  room,  two  club  rooms,  a  team 
room,  physical  examination  room,  offices  for  the  director,  a 
locker  room,  showers,  toilets,  and  store-room. 

A  word  or  two  descriptive  of  some  of  these  features  will 
be  of  interest.  The  large  gym  room  will  be  on  the  second  floor  and 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  building  as  well  as  from 
the  main  entrance.  Its  dimensions  are  170x90  feet,  with  a  height 
of  33  feet  in  the  clear.  The  floor  will  be  of  maple  and  provides 
ample  space  for  three  regulation  basket-ball  courts.  Eleven  feet 
above  the  floor  and  encircling  the  entire  room  will  be  a  nine- 
foot  running  track  with  cork  covering.  Spiral  staircases  at 
either  end  lead  from  the  main  floor  to  the  running  track 
above  and  the  locker  room  below.  Removable  apparatus  of  the 
best  type  will  be  installed  according  to  needs.  This  great  hall 
is  to  be  lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides,  both  above  and  below 
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the  running  track  and  by  a  skylight  set  in  a  monitor  roof.  On 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building  are  the  courts  for  various 
games,  seven  in  all.  The  number  is  large  and  at  first  may  appear 
unduly  so.  But  the  appeal  of  court  games,  notably  of  hand-ball, 
is  wide,  attracting  greater  numbers  than  any  other  feature  of 
a  gymnasium  that  possesses  them.  Two  of  these  courts  for 
hand-ball  have  regulation  dimensions,  60x25  feet,  with  a  height  of 
26  feet.  Approximating  very  closely  the  requirements  of  a 
racquet  court,  they  may  serve  as  such  if  this  game  ever  wins 
devotees.  The  three  other  hand-ball  courts,  although  smaller, 
provide  adequate  playing  space:  one  is  48x24x26  feet,  and  the 
others  32x20x24.  The  two  squash  courts  have  regulation  di- 
mensions, 32xl61/i>x:24.  Needless  to  say,  these,  too,  may  be 
used  for  hand-ball. 

The  swimming  pool  is  located  on  the  first  floor  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building  and  conforms  in  size  and  appointments  with 
the  average  large  pools  of  the  best  gymnasiums  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  a  tiled  tank  75x30  feet,  fed  by  the  new  circulating 
system  of  filtered  water.  Repeated  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  the  water  in  pools  of  this  type,  even  after  the  pool  has 
been  in  use  for  some  days,  is  more  sanitary  than  the  water  fresh- 
ly drawn  from  the  ordinary  hydrant.  The  depth  of  the  water 
will  vary  from  3%  to  7  feet.  Between  its  surface  and  the  ceil- 
ing above  will  be  a  splendid  reach  of  18  feet,  securing  a  large 
volume  of  air  for  the  room — a  vital  point  emphasized  by  experts. 
Overlooking  the  pool  on  two  sides  is  a  visitors '  gallery,  and  ad- 
joining it,  but  separated  by  walls  to  keep  out  steam,  are  the  gen- 
eral showers  and  dressing-rooms.  Back  of  these  is  the  large 
locker  room,  which  will  provide  space  to  accomodate  an  almost 
indefinite  expansion  of  membership.  The  Kansas  City  locker 
system  will  likely  be  installed,  as  it  secures  better  sanitation 
and  a  fuller  control  of  the  locker-room  than  any  other.  By  this 
system,  towels,  soap,  soiled  uniforms  and  other  germ  carriers 
are  excluded  from  the  lockers  and  kept  in  individual  boxes, 
cared  for  by  an  attendant.  A  part  of  the  general  locker  room 
will  be  partitioned  off  for  the  use  of  Alumni  members.     The 
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'Varsity  squad  will  have  its  dressing  quarters  in  the  team  room, 
equipped  with  lockers,  showers  and  toilet. 

In  designing  the  building  the  policy  was  adopted  of  making 
the  gymnasium  attractive  to  as  many  as  possible  by  providing 
means  of  recreation  for  all  tastes,  even  for  those  who  have  little 
relish  for  gymnastics  or  strenuous  play.  Hence  several  club 
features  were  embodied  in  the  plans ;  these  are  a  billiard  room 
with  space  for  six  or  eight  tables,  a  bowling  room  with  six  alleys, 
and  two  club  rooms  where  friends  can  meet  and  small  gatherings 
be  held.  The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  will  find  one  of  these  rooms 
admirably  suited  for  their  rehearsals.  Eventually,  the  other 
may  be  converted  into  a  subsidiary  gymnasium  for  irremovable 
apparatus,  should  the  large  gym  room  ever  prove  inadequate  to 
meet  all  demands.  Minor  appointments  will  be  modern  and 
the  best.v 

When  the  building  is  completed  the  University  will  possess 
a  splendid  athletic  club  house,  something  decidedly  more  than  a 
mere  gymnasium.  This  in  most  colleges  embraces  only  two  of 
the  above  features,  viz.,  the  large  gym  floor  and  the  swimming 
pool,  with  their  necessary  equipment.  The  motives  which  are 
promoting  the  erection  of  a  building  on  such  generous  lines, 
summarized,  are  these:  first,  to  promote  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students  by  offering  attractive  facilities  for  physical 
exercise  and  recreation;  second,  to  unify  the  student  body  by 
providing  a  common  center  of  interest  where  the  men  of  the 
various  departments  can  commingle  and  grow  to  feel  that  they 
are  one  body,  bound  together  by  the  mutual  ties  and  loyalties 
that  come  of  fellowship  in  the  same  school;  lastly,  to  stimulate 
and  sustain  a  more  uniform  and  a  healthier  interest  in  the  realm 
of  athletics.  Membership,  however,  will  not  be  confined  to 
present  students  alone.  Former  students  will  be  most  welcome, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  of  the  Alumni  residing  in 
Omaha  and  its  vicinity  will  avail  themselves  of  the  fine  advant- 
ages of  membership. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  building  will  be 
under  roof  before  winter,  as  work  is  now  underway.    Whether 
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or  not  it  will  be  completed  in  time  for  any  of  the  winter  sports 
of  1916  will  depend  largely  upon  weather  conditions  during  the 
fall. 

The  campaign  for  funds  has  progressed  nicely,  and  little 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  Alumni  will  realize  the  quota  which 
their  executive  officers  proposed  last  winter,  i.  e.  $25,000.00.  The 
building  will  cost  considerably  more  than  $100,000. 
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DOMICILE  OR  NATIONALITY? 


Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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ERHAPS  it  may  never  have  occurred  to  the  casual 
■-*  reader  that  every  person  must  have  a  home,  to  the 

law  of  which  certain  of  his  rights  are  referable.  For 
instance,  if  there  should  be  a  question  of  the  probate 
of  his  estate  or,  (if  he  be  a  minor),  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian,  or  if  he  should  be  a  party  to  a 
divorce  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  complicated  and 
interesting  questions  may  arise  when  the  inquiry  is 
as  to  which  law  shall  apply.  To  the  layman,  law  is 
just  law  as  medicine  is  just  medicine  without  subdivision  or 
distinction ;  but  as  to  the  doctor,  medicine  comprises  many  topics, 
so  to  the  lawyer,  law  embraces  many  subjects,  one  of  which, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  so-called,  determines  which  law  shall  apply  to 
a  particular  transaction. 

No  one,  however  unlearned  in  the  law,  need  be  told  that 
whether  there  has  been  a  breach  of  a  criminal  law  is  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  was 
done.  It  would  be  idle  for  one  accused  of  crime  to  insist  that 
he  has  a  complete  defense  in  the  fact  that  he  had  intended  to 
be  bound  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  When  there  is 
question  of  a  breach  of  a  contractual  or  non-contractual  right, 
the  rule  which  should  govern  may  not  be  so  simple.  In  many 
instances  there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  rights  of  the 
parties  by  applying  the  law  of  the  proper  place — e.  g.,  the 
place  of  contract,  the  place  of  performance,  the  place  of  dis- 
charge, or  the  place  where  the  tort  was  committed,  but  there  are 
many  rights  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the 
state  that  considerations  of  public  policy  make  it  important 
to  keep  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  individual    to    the    state. 


*Dean,  College  of  Law. 
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Two  tests  have  been  proposed — first,  the  law  of  the  domicile ; 
secondly,  the  law  of  the  nation  to  which  the  parties  belong.  A 
veiy  interesting  controversy  has  been  waged  over  this  test. 
According  to  the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  England,  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  South  America,  domicile 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  settlement  of  those  questions  in 
which,  because  of  their  peculiar  importance,  the  state  is  conceded 
to  have  a  special  interest,  even  though  the  rights  in  question 
may  be  private,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  succession,  divorce, 
guardianship.  In  most  of  Continental  Europe,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent view  prevails,  and  nationality,  rather  than  domicile,  is 
regarded  as  the  important  consideration.  Senor  Zeballos,  a 
noted  Argentine  statesman,  made  a  computation  some  years  ago 
as  the  result  of  which  he  found  that  approximately  five  hundred 
million  people  have  adopted  the  domicile  test,  as  against  four 
hundred  and  sixty  million  adopting  the  nationality  test. 

The  difference  in  these  two  tests  may  be  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated. Suppose  a  native  German  should  marry  a  native  Italian 
in  either  Italy  or  Germany  and  they  should  leave  the  old  world 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  new.  Upon  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band a  question  would  at  once  aris»!  as  to  the  law  which  should 
govern  the  probate  of  his  estate.  Under  the  domicile  theory 
the  proper  law,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  that  of  his  home  in  the 
new  world,  granting,  of  course,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  home 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  intended  to  remain  permanent- 
ly in  this  country.  According  to  the  nationality  view,  however, 
it  would  be  immaterial  that  he  had  left  his  former  home,  intend- 
ing never  to  return,  and  he  would  still  be  subject  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  probate  of  his  estate  to  the  law  of  the  country 
which  he  had  left.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  this  second  test  are  readily  apparent,  involving  as  they  do 
the  uncertainty  of  attempting  to  prove  the  foreign  law  and  the 
impossibility  of  administering  the  estate  as  it  would  have  been 
administered  had  the  deceased  died  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 
Some  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  insist  that  not  only  would 
the  parent  remain  subject  to  the  law  of  his  country,  no  matter 
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where  he  might  be,  but  that  his  children,  even  to  the  second  gen- 
eration, would  likewise  be  subject  to  that  law.  For  instance,  if 
one  of  them  should  contract  a  marriage  in  the  United  States 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  father's  country,  these  writers  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  marriage  might  be  void. 

However  numerous  the  objections  may  be  to  nationality 
as  a  test,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  that  it  fits  into 
the  notion  so  fondly  cherished  on  the  Continent  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  present  war,  emphasizing  as  it  does,  na- 
tional lines,  will  scarcely  help  to  relieve  the  situation. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  water,  taking  our  notions  from  Eng- 
land, have  preferred  the  test  of  domicile,  though  it  is  true  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  fiction  in  working  out  our 
theory.  The  principle  upon  which  we  proceed  is  that  every 
man  must  have  a  domicile  either  of  origin  or  of  choice,  the 
former  being  that  which  the  child  takes  from  the  parent,  prob- 
ably on  the  presumption  that  if  a  child  could  choose  it  would 
select  the  parent's  domicile,  and  the  domicile  of  choice  being 
that  which  the  child  picks  out  for  itself  after  it  has  attained  its 
majority.  In  England  domicile  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  long- 
continued  abode,  while  in  the  United  States,  where  travel  is  so 
common  and  people  pass  freely  from  one  state  to  another, 
domicile  has  been  regarded  as  the  place  where  one  is  intending 
to  make  his  home  even  though  he  intends  to  stay  there  only 
a  short  time.  Under  the  English- American  test  of  domicile,  the 
nationality  of  the  resident  is  immaterial;  the  question  to  be 
answered  is  "Where  was  the  home  of  the  deceased  whose  estate 
is  now  to  be  probated?"  or  "Where  is  the  home  of  this  minor 
ward  for  whom  a  guardian  is  to  be  appointed ? ' '  or  "Where  is 
the  home  of  this  plaintiff  who  comes  into  court  seeking  a  di- 
vorce 1 ' 9  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  importance  of  domi- 
cile is  limited  to  these  three  cases,  for  there  are  many  others 
where  it  is  controlling,  but  they  are  typical. 

A  court  under  the  English-American  doctrine  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  law  of  a  foreign 
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jurisdiction  to  which  a  litigant  happens  to  belong,  but  has  only 
to  find  the  litigant's  home  to  know  at  once  what  law  should  be 
applied.  As  law  under  the  domicile  theory  is  regarded  as  ter- 
ritorial rather  than  as  national — in  other  words,  as  applicable 
to  every  person  and  thing  in  a  given  territory  regardless  of 
the  country  from  which  the  person  or  thing  may  have  come,  the 
solution  of  problems  which  involve  the  choice  of  law  is  very 
much  simplified. 

Of  course,  as  noted  above,  it  is  necessary,  even  under  the 
domicile  theory,  to  resort  to  fiction.  For  instance,  a  tramp 
who  wanders  about  from  one  place  to  another  may  have  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  no  home.  He  may  have  abandoned  his 
father's  home  before  attaining  his  majority  and  may  never 
thereafter  have  acquired  another  home,  yet  under  the  domicile 
theory  the  law  says  that  his  home  is  where  he  lives,  provided  he 
intends  to  stay  there  indefintely.  If  an  intention  to  stay  there 
indefinitely  cannot  be  found  from  the  facts,  his  domicile  of 
origin  reverts  and  the  law  says  that  he  is  domiciled  where  his 
father  was  at  the  time  that  the  boy  left  home.  Or,  to  take  an- 
other case — suppose  that  a  man  who  owns  a  large  amount  of 
personal  property  leaves  his  home  intending  not  to  return  and 
goes  abroad,  selecting  a  new  domicile  in  his  own  country,  to 
which  he  returns  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  Here  a  question 
may  arise  as  to  the  law  under  which,  if  at  all,  his  property  is  to 
be  taxed.  Obviously  he  has  no  actual  home  in  his  native  country 
during  his  absence  abroad,  but  rather  than  let  him  escape  tax- 
ation the  law  says  that  his  old  domicile  remains  until  he  has 
perfected  a  new  one,  which  he  may  do  by  going  to  his  new  home 
and  remaining  there  with  the  intent  to  stay  at  least  indefinitely. 
This  necessity  of  resorting  to  fiction,  however  unsatisfactory, 
seems  less  open  to  objection  than  the  test  of  nationality  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  interpret  and  enforce  law  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
territorial,  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  particular  place,  than  upon 
the  theory  that  it  is  national — that  is,  peculiar  to  a  particular 
country  and  therefore  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  person  though 
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he  be  in  a  place  far  removed  from  his  native  land.  The  test  of 
nationality  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  national  pride  and  has 
little  patience  with  an  easy  transfer  of  allegiance,  but  the  ter- 
ritorial theory  is  much  simpler  both  to  understand  and  to  apply, 
and  even  with  its  necessary  fictions,  steers  clear  of  the  compli- 
cations apparently  necessarily  incident  to  the  nationality  test. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DENTAL  CONGRESS 

*W.  L.  Shearer,  D.  D.  S. 
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The  Dental  Congress  could  not  have  been  held  at  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  and  place  than  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  height  of 
the  Exposition.  The  grounds  were  marvelously  attractive.  The 
buildings  were  of  a  brownish  tint  *md  some  of  them  had  streaks 
of  a  deeper  color  running  through  them,  to  give  the  effect  of 
age.  The  landscape  gardening  and  th<  beautifi?"'  statuary  scat- 
tered about  the  walks,  appealed  to  the  most  refined  taste.  At 
night  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  with  its  120,000  gems  shone  like  a 
brilliant  diamond  under  the  play  of  the  search  lights;  and  the 
fire  works  and  colored  lights  out  in  the  Bay  formed  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  Notwithstanding  the  large  crowds  that  were  in  con- 
stant attendance,  the  best  of  order  was  maintained,  and  one 
could  not  but  feel  some  regret  on  leaving  the  city  which  had  done 
so  much  to  entertain  and  enlighten  its  numberless  guests. 

The  Dental  Congress  convened  in  the  splendid  Civic  Audi- 
torium, where  ample  space  had  been  provided  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  each  clinician.  Special  rooms,  large  and 
small,  were  at  the  disposal  of  all  so  that  they  could  do  justice 
to  the  subject  they  were  to  present.  The  exhibitors,  too,  were 
not  overlooked,  their  displays  being  artistically  arranged,  and 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

The  Auditorium  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  special  rooms 
were  assigned  to  the  various  dental  fraternities  where  they  ex- 
tended warm  welcome  to  their  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  On  one  evening  a  most  enjoyable  informal  reception 
was  given  to  the  Congress  in  the  California  building. 


*Dr.  William  L.  Shearer,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry, was  the  University  representative  at  the  National  Dental  Congress 
which  assembled  at  the  Panama  Exposition  toward  the  end  of  August.  Here 
he  performed,  on  special  invitation,  sixteen  cleft-plate  and  hare-lip  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  were  successful.  He  has  furnished  us  these  impressions 
of  the  Congress. 
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All  the  clinics  were  very  well  attended,  and  the  clinicians 
very  ably  handled  their  subjects,  so  that  all  who  were  interested 
in  any  special  branch  of  the  profession  could  not  but  be  benefited 
by  what  they  saw  and  heard.  No  one  could  help  being  struck  by 
the  marked  progress  of  the  science  of  dentistry  in  late  years, 
as  evidenced  at  the  Congress. 

In  Orthodontia,  which  consists  in  the  moving  of  teeth  into 
their  normal  relationship,  the  progress  has  been  notably  rapid. 
Not  many  years  ago,  various  kinds  of  retaining  devices  for 
the  regulation  of  teeth  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mouth 
for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  and  even  after 
this  the  teeth  frequently  would  not  remain  in  the  position  to 
which  they  had  been  moved,  because  the  proper  occlusion  of 
the  first  molars  had  not  been  perfectly  established.  The  first 
molar  stands  out  today  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in  the  dental 
profession  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  and  normal  occlusion. 
Children  are  now  able  to  have  their  teeth  properly  regulated 
without  the  dread  of  pain,  because  of  the  more  perfect  under- 
standing we  possess  today  of  nature's  mechanical  laws  which 
come  into  play  in  this  operation.  Eeally,  no  greater  preventive 
medicine  is  being  practiced  than  by  the  men  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  special  branch  of  dentistry. 

Notable  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  restoration 
of  a  tooth  which  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  dental  caries. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  point  of  contact  and  to  proper  in- 
terproximal spaces.  Great  care  also  must  be  given  to  the  septal 
tissue,  otherwise  the  peridental  membrane  will  be  destroyed 
and  subsequently  the  vitality  of  the  cementum,  with  the  result- 
ant loss  of  the  tooth.  Once  these  tissues  are  destroyed,  the 
person  is  immediately  predisposed  to  the  dreaded  disease  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

Another  important  branch  is  root  canal  surgery.  The  point 
was  insisted  upon  in  the  Congress  that  a  dentoalveolar  abscess, 
or  the  deposit  of  granuloma  over  the  apices  of  the  roots  means 
serious  injury  to  the  whole  system  unless  removed. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  proceedings  of  a  national  meeting 
were  reported  in  a  small  pamphlet,  whereas  two  or  three  volumes 
will  be  required  to  contain  the  report  of  the  California  meeting. 
This  shows  that  dentistry  is  steadily  growing  in  importance 
and  that  its  discoveries,  inventions  and  improved  methods,  on 
which  so  many  of  the  brightest  minds  are  now  working,  are  fast 
raising  it  to  its  proper  place  as  a  specialty  of  the  healing  art. 
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Few  recent  announcements  will  come  with  more 
GOOD  NEWS  delight  to  the  students  and  well-wishers  gener- 
ally of  the  University  than  that  marking  the 
end  of  arrangements  for  the  new  gymnasium.  Since  the  under- 
taking of  the  project  was  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  last  fall 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  now  that  all  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  University's  realizing,  during  the  present  school  year, 
its  long  cherished  dream  of  a  suitable  place  for  gymnastics  and 
athletics.  That  the  students  will  welcome  the  new  structure 
goes  without  saying,  for  they  will  be  the  immediate  and  direct 
beneficiaries ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  alumni  will  hail 
the  glad  tidings  with  enthusiasm  for  they  know  how  much  the 
building  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  University's 
equipment. 

With  the  growth  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  their 
various  activities  have  found  a  logical  focus  in  buildings  and 
paraphernalia  particularly  adapted  to  a  special  need,  as  for 
instance,  libraries,  laboratories,  observatories,  study  halls  and 
dormitories.  The  popularity  of  athletics  and  the  growing  con- 
viction in  the  value  of  gymnastics  have  emphasized  the  need  of 
a  suitable  place  for  this  particular  line  of  college  activity,  and 
to  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  discriminating  students 
opportunities  for  physical  development  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational work  have  made  a  strong  appeal.  The  new  gymnasium 
will  more  than  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious  on  this  score. 

To  the  alumni  the  new  building  will  appeal  not  only  because 
it  will  make  the  institution  more  attractive  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, thus  increasing  the  University's  enrollment  and  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  its  influence,  but  also  because  it  will  furnish 
a  delightful  place  for  alumni  gatherings  and,  to  the  resident 
men,  will  afford  long-sought  opportunities  for  physical  exercise 
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and  sport.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  new  building, 
with  its  splendid  equipment,  will  attract  large  numbers  of  the 
alumni  to  the  institution  and  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a 
larger  share  of  participation  in  University  tasks. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  keen  interest  shown  by  thousands 
of  loyal  graduates  in  various  projects  now  under  way  at  a  dozen 
of  the  better  known  universities  will  not  think  himself  rash 
in  expecting  the  Creighton  men  to  rally  enthusiastically  to  the 
support  of  the  new  gymnasium,  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  University  itself.  If  each  alumnus  will 
do  his  small  part,  the  expense  incident  to  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  new  building  will  be  easily  met,  and  not  only 
will  the  alumni  themselves  feel  that  they  have  at  least  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  many  good  things  they  received  at 
Creighton,  but  they  will  also  have  the  intense  pleasure  of  con- 
tributing to  a  work  full  of  opportunity  not  only  for  the  individual 
who  enjoys  the  new  facilities  but  also  for  the  institution  itself. 

The  bard  of  Avon  says  something  about  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  prosperity. 
Creighton 's  affairs  are  just  now  entering  upon  this  flood  tide 
period,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  unending  pleasure  for  the 
alumni  to  feel  that  they  have  co-operated  in  a  task  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  that  larger  growth  both  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence so  sure  to  follow  the  addition  of  the  gymnasium  to  the 
University 's  equipment. 

It  is  good  news,  then,  that  the  Chronicle,  brings  to  students 
and  alumni  alike,  and  every  friend  of  the  University  will  join 
in  the  hope  that  the  hearty  support  with  which  every  loyal 
Creighton  man  will  rally  to  the  project  will  amply  reassure  those 
who  have  labored  to  bring  the  dream  thus  near  realization,  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  efforts  to  make  the  institution 
the  mighty  force  we  all  hope  it  may  be. 


Strive  and  Strife  are    the    epitome    of    endeavor; 

STRIVE,     achievement  follows  in  their  train,  but  lethargy's 

dead  level  is  never    illumined  by  their    radiance. 
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True,  Strife  lias  its  disagreeable  features,  but,  just  as  friction  is 
the  first  requisite  of  movement  so  Strife  inevitably  precedes  ad- 
vancement. The  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  stays  ambition,  with 
the  assurance  of  abundance  without  effort,  but  the  rigors  of  less 
hospitable  climes  necessitate  activity  in  whose  triumphs  the 
whole  race  profits.  Complacency,  smug  indifference,  self-satis- 
faction never  pay  the  price  of  success,  and  hence  never  obtain  it. 

Dissatisfaction  is  often  the  precursor  of  achievement. 
Curious  souls,  eager  for  mastery  over  untoward  circumstance, 
have  stirred  a  jaded  world  into  awe  by  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  which  complacency  would  never  have  dreamed.  Ambition, 
animated  by  high  ideals,  courage  and  perseverance,  snaps 
asunder  the  galling  chains  of  the  past  and  runs  impetuously 
forward  to  new  and  yet  newer  fields  of  activity,  happy  in  the 
novelty  of  exploration,  buoyant  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

Strife  for  its  own  sake  is  ignoble;  pestiferous,  obstinate, 
ill-humored  fussing  is  not  Strife  but  its  counterfeit.  Strife 
which  does  not  strive  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  is  unworthy 
and  deserves  only  contempt.  Strife  should  not  lie  in  sudden 
affray  but  in  deliberate  plan;  its  guide  should  be  the  pole  star 
of  principle,  not  the  shooting-star  of  passing  fancy.  The  world 
welcomes  him  who  strives  in  a  noble  cause,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  but  no  seeming  success,  however  flattering,  can  ever 
gild  with  real  glory  the  exploits  of  him  who  strives  without 
noble  purpose,  allowing  his  ambition  to  be  misdirected  along 
lines  fraught  only  with  woe. 

Strife  may  succeed  without  securing  the  laurels  it  has  won, 
but  the  fight  is  nevertheless  worth  while.  He  who  strives  may 
have  outrun  his  fellows,  and  Death  may  close  the  scene  before 
a  plodding  world  has  caught  up  with  him  whom  it  calls  visionary, 
but  Strife  was  none  the  less  worthy. 

Leaders  who  strive  manfully  often  pay  the  price  of  their 
seeming  folly  and,  like  Columbus  in  chains,  wonder  why  success 
should  be  so  fraught  with  peril,  but  genuine  leaders  are  not 
overawed  by  even  the  most  graphic  pictures  of  hope  deferred, 
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even  of  ingratitude  and  contumely.  Theirs  is  the  courage  to 
fight  for  the  future  and,  if  only  conscience  approves,  they  are 
willing  to  strive  despite  the  present  penalty  of  their  Strife. 
Schools  exist  to  train  such  leaders,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  puts 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  an  institution  in  which  Strive  and 
Strife  have  their  proper  meaning. 


With  the  reopening  of  classes  there 
THE  BEGINNING,     comes  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon 

the  student  body  the  importance  of  a 
good  beginning.  "Well  begun  is  half  done"  the  old  saw  says 
and  though  a  bad  beginning  may  be  righted  a  good  beginning 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  Some  students  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  they  must  devote  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school- 
year  to  an  endless  round  of  pleasure ;  not  infrequently  it  seems 
that  the  returning  hopefuls  fear  the  various  amusement  resorts 
of  the  city  may  need  an  immediate'  personal  visit  else  the  pro- 
prietors will  become  discouraged  and  close  up  shop.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  over-solicitous  students  we  make  haste  to  assure 
them  that  they  are  mistaken — their  patronage  is  not  as  import- 
ant as  they  seem  to  think. 

Other  students  procrastinate,  putting  off,  from  day  to  day, 
the  commencement  of  their  school  work  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  when  they  begin.  For  them  the  university  calendar 
seems  to  have  no  significance — they  resume  classes  when  they 
choose.  Of  course  they  may  be  physically  present,  but  mentally 
they  are  absent  and  they  lose  much  of  the  benefit  which  they 
should  derive  from  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school-year. 

Then  there  is  the  presumptuous  student  who  thinks  the  first 
few  weeks  do  not  amount  to  much  and  who  flatters  himself  that 
his  superior  talent  will  enable  him  to  make  a  whirlwind  finish 
at  the  end  of  the  semester.  He  is  apt  to  be  quite  right — the 
semester  does  end  in  a  whirlwind  of  which  he  is  likely  to  be 
an  unimportant  bit  of  debris  tossed  out  by  the  swirling  exam- 
inations. 
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Occasionally  one  meets  the  timid  student  who  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  can  ever  learn  the  lessons  assigned  and  who 
wastes  the  first  few  weeks  in  bootless  brooding.  He  needs  what 
the  football  coach  calls  "ginger;"  certain  it  is  that  brooding 
will  not  take  the  place  of  study  and  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present  for  grappling  with  one 's  work  whatever  it  be.  Modesty 
may  be  a  virtue,  but  this  particular  brand  of  timidity  is  a  shame- 
less counterfeit. 

Sometimes  one  finds  a  student  who  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  his  new  surroundings  and  who  pines  for  familiar  scenes 
and  faces.  Though  he  may  not  admit  it,  he  is  homesick.  His 
surest  escape  is  study.  Let  him  follow  the  instructions  given  by 
his  professors,  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  books,  dig  in  as 
though  his  very  life  depended  upon  a  quick  entrenchment,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  will  marvel  at  his  own  contentment. 

Students  are  supposed  to  attend  school  to  study;  if  they 
have  any  other  purpose  they  are  hypocrites.  Study  means  work 
and  work  is  neither  a  misfortune  nor  a  disgrace.  The  student 
who  is  ashamed  to  admit  that  the  has  to  work  hard  to  master 
his  lessons  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool — a  knave,  because  he  does 
not  tell  the  truth,  or  a  fool  because  he  does  not  realize  how  super- 
ficial his  so-called  study  is. 

Any  properly  organized  university  offers  a  thousand  times 
more  opportunity  than  is  ordinarily  availed  of  and  no  student, 
whatever  his  ability  or  experience,  need  ever  stop  for  lack  of 
material  for  study;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more  one 
studies  the  more  he  realizes  how  much  there  is  yet  to  learn  and 
it  is  ridiculous  for  any  student  to  discount  the  value  of  even  the 
first  few  days  of  the  university  year.  The  time  spent  in  school 
is  short  at  best  and  when  one  realizes  that  a  life's  work  may 
depend  upon  the  use  which  the  student  makes  of  his  time  at 
school  there  is  little  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  good 
beginning.  So  let's  go  to  work — not  tomorrow  or  next  week, 
but  NOW. 


The  California  Meeting  of  the  American  Astronomical  Society. 

HE  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  largest  scientific  organization  in  the 
country,  which  generally  holds  an  annual  meeting 
during  Christmas  week  in  some  large  city  in  the 
United  States,  decided  upon  calling  an  extra  meeting 
in  or  near  San  Francisco  during  the  time  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Accordingly  on  Mon- 
day, August  2,  1915,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  society  was  called  to  order  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 
Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  There 
were  four  short  addresses  of  welcome,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Exposition,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Stanford 
University,  and  one  response  by  an  officer  of  the  visiting  Asso- 
ciation. After  this  the  president  of  the  American  Association, 
W.  W.  Campbell,  the  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  delivered 
his  formal  address  on  Science  and  Civilization. 

After  this  opening  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  about 
five  hundred  members,  the  association  split  itself  up  into  its 
many  sections  with  various  rendezvous.  Many  affiliated  so- 
cieties also  met  at  the  same  time,  so  that  Section  A,  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  of  the  American  Association,  dissolved  itself 
the  next  day  into  the  American  Astronomical  Society,  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  and  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society.  It  is  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  three,  that 
this  article  proposes  to  deal  at  present. 

Before  the  separation  just  mentioned  there  was  a  joint 
meeting  of  all  these  societies  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m.  in  the 
Chemistry  Building  of  the  University  of  California,  in  Berkeley, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  C.  J.  Keyser  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  read  a  long  paper  on  the  Human  Signifi- 
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cance  of  Mathematics,  after  which  George  E.  Hale,  director  of 
the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  his  work  and  latest  discoveries,  illustrated  by  many 
fine  lantern  slides  and  experiments.  From  the  doubling  and 
tripling  of  certain  lines  in  the  spectra  of  sun  spots,  coupled 
with  laboratory  investigations,  he  has  been  able  not  only  to 
prove  that  there  is  magnetism  in  these  spots,  but  also  to  measure 
its  intensity.  He  found  that  spots  frequently  occurred  in  pairs, 
and  that  they  had  opposite  polarity.  As  these  spots  had  long 
ago  been  shown  to  have  a  whirling  motion  like  a  terrestrial 
tornado,  he  explained  their  duplicity  and  opposite  magnetism 
by  an  ingenious  experiment.  Suspending  a  very  !thick  but 
flexible  cord  in  water,  and  twisting  its  upper  end  by  a  small 
motor,  he  showed  us  that  the  lower  and  free  end  gradually  took 
a  horizontal  position  and  even  turned  up  like  a  horseshoe.  As 
the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  seen  from  above,  appeared  to  rotate 
in  opposite  directions,  the  experimental  analogy  of  the  double 
sunspot  provoked  a  burst  of  applause. 

In  another  experiment  two  oppositely-rotating  puffs  of 
smoke  were  blown  close  together  under  water  in  a  large  tank 
with  glass  sides.  By  illuminating  these  puffs  with  a  narrow  slit 
of  light  in  various  positions,  the  lecturer  brought  out  further 
comparisons. 

After  the  lecture  the  University  of  California  generously 
offered  a  free  lunch  to  its  guests,  and  they  numbered  about 
two  hundred. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sectional  meetings  began  in  earnest, 
the  American  Astronomical  Society  and  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  the  Pacific  always  remaining  together.  There  were 
very  few  members  of  the  first  mentioned  society  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  while  the  latter,  of  course,  showed  up  well. 
There  were  about  fifty  persons  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  was  the  presentation  by 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  of  the  Bruce  Gold  Medal 
to  Prof.  Campbell  for  his  long  and  able  directorship  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  and  his  astronomical  labors,  especially  his 
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great  discovery  that  a  star's  velocity  is  a  function  of  its  spectrum 
or,  in  popular  language,  that  a  star's  speed  increases  with  its 
age.    (1). 

Technical  papers  then  followed  each  other  in  order,  most 
of  them  destined  only  for  professional  astronomers.  They 
dealt  with  improvements  in  apparatus,  velocities  of  stars  and 
nebulae,  and  results  of  observations  of  special  objects.  The 
most  interesting  paper  was  by  Joel  Stebbins,  an  Omahan  by 
birth,  and  at  present  director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  Urbana.  He  had  already  acquired  an  in- 
ternational reputation  on  account  of  his  selenium  photometer, 
with  which  he  measured  the  varying  brightness  of  stars.  Even 
professional  astronomers  fairly  gasped  when  he  said  that  with 
his  new  photo-electric  photometer  an  error  of  one  two-hundredth 
of  a  magnitude  would  be  an  intolerable  one,  while  they  were 
glad  to  get  the  one-tenth. 

A  photograph  was  taken  of  the  group  of  astronomers.  It 
shows  four  professionals  each  from  the  Lick  and  Mount  Wilson 
observatories,  two  from  the  Yerkes  near  Chicago,  three  from 
Ottawa,  Canada;  two  from  the  University  of  California,  one 
each  from  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Nebraska  and  Illinois  and  Arizona.  Professor  G. 
D.  Swezey  of  Lincoln  was  also  there.  My  faithful  companion 
during  the  whole  week  was  Father  Miguel  Selga,  who  had  spent 
the  preceding  year  as  a  professional  astronomer  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  and  the  eight  months  before  that  at  the  Lowell 
Observatory  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  He  was  preparing  himself 
to  take  charge  of  the  19-inch  telescope  at  Manila,  to  which  he 
sailed  the  following  week.  If  the  time  and  means  at  his  disposal 
will  equal  his  ability,  he  will  soon  make  a  name  for  himself. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  whole  Association,  about  five 
hundred  people,  were  carried  by  a  special  train  ifrom  San 
Francisco  to  Palo  Alto,  to  visit  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  This  university  is  most  unique  in  that  the  whole 
capital  was  available  at  once  and  all  its  buildings  could  be  de- 

(1)  See  the  Creighton  Chronicle,  Vol.  V,  No.  7,  April,  1914. 
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signed  and  located  according  to  one  architectural  plan.  The 
architect  has  surely  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity.  We 
had,  however,  very  little  time  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the 
buildings.  After  the  address  of  welcome  by  Chancellor  Jordan 
and  the  reply  by  Campbell,  the  president  of  the  Association,  we 
had  to  stand  in  the  ' i  bread  line ' '  for  a  long  while  for  our  lunch. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  sectional  meetings. 

The  papers  were  as  technical  as  before,  dealing  with  the 
motions  of  the  stars  in  space,  their  spectra,  and  light  variations. 
The  most  interesting  paper  was  one  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  chief  of  the 
Magnetic  Division  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  who  had  been  my 
traveling  companion  for  two  days  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco. 
He  spoke  of  the  construction  and  voyages  of  the  non-magnetic 
ship  ' ' Carnegie, ' '  whose  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  earth's 
magnetism  everywhere  on  the  oceans,  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  our  sailing  charts.  It  has  already  traveled  over  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  and  has  proved  of  immense  service  to  navigation. 

Thursday,  August  5,  found  the  astronomers  back  again  in 
Berkeley,  in  what  is  called  the  Students'  Observatory,  since 
the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  belonging  to  the 
same  University  of  California,  is  devoted  to  special  research 
work.  This  Students '  Observatory  had  a  lecture  hall  with  about 
a  hundred  seats.  It  had  several  telescopes,  the  largest  being 
about  the  size  of  the  Creighton  instrument.  It  had  the  same 
style  and  size  of  transit,  minus  its  circles  however.  But  the 
place  was  all  overgrown  with  trees,  so  that  the  extent  of  visible 
sky  was  much  curtailed.  The  director,  A.  0.  Leuschner,  has 
won  renown  by  his  rapid  computation  of  orbits  (2),  and  his 
students  keep  track  especially  of  the  twenty-two  asteriods  that 
Watson  discovered  and  "endowed,"  that  is  to  say,  for  which 
he  left  a  fund  to  pay  the  computers. 

The  papers  this  day  dealt  with  the  distances  of  the  stars, 
the  sun  as  a  variable  star,  and  other  technical  points.  A.  E. 
Douglass,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  showed  us  photographs 


(2)   See  the  Creighton  Chronicle,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  November,  1912. 
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of  the  cross  section  of  trees,  and  called  attention  to  the  spacings 
of  the  annual  rings.  He  thought  he  might  find  a  relation  be- 
tween the  weather  and  tree  growth  and  the  eleven  year  cycle  of 
sun  spots.  Some  of  his  cross  sections  proved  the  connection 
clearly  for  long  periods,  some  were  very  irregular  and  others 
negatived  it.  He  had  to  conclude  that  climate,  position,  and 
environment  were  equally  potent  factors  in  tree  growth. 

Father  Selga  presented  a  paper  on  the  Orbit  of  the  Spectro- 
scopic Binary  Sigma  Scorpii,  and  showed  that  this  star,  like 
several  others  in  increasing  numbers,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  astronomers  had  formulated  for  this  class  of  stars. 

My  own  paper  on  The  Solar  Eclipse  of  1916,  December 
24-25,  was  illustrated  by  two  lantern  slides.  It  dealt  with  an 
eclipse  exceptional  in  many  ways,  as  for  example  in  its  tiny 
magnitude  of  only  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  and  in  its  oc- 
currence at  Christmas  midnight. 

But  the  most  memorable  day  of  the  meeting  was  Friday 
August  6,  when  the  party  of  46  astronomers,  professional  and 
amateur,  went  in  a  body  to  the  Lick  Observatory.  Leaving  San 
Francisco  at  9  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  San  Jose  at  10:30.  Eight 
automobiles  then  conveyed  us  over  the  long  and  dusty  mountain 
road,  twenty-six  miles  long,  through  Smith  Creek,  where  we 
had  lunch,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton,  where  we  arrived  at 
ten  minutes  after  three  o  'clock.  The  director,  W.  W.  Campbell, 
who  had  preceded  us  the  day  before,  stood  in  the  portal  of 
the  great  observatory  and  welcomed  us  to  his  home. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  building  and  its  equipment,  in 
which  Father  Selga's  guidance  was  of  inestimable  assistance 
to  me,  the  members  of  the  American  Astronomical  Society, 
met  in  the  library  and  elected  officers  for  the  next  term.  As 
was  only  proper  under  the  conditions,  Prof.  Campbell  was  elect- 
ed first  vice-president,  since  the  post  of  president  will  be  re- 
served as  long  as  he  lives  to  Edward  C.  Pickering,  the  director 
of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  whom  all  the  world  recog- 
nizes at  present  as  the  greatest  living  astronomer,  and  whose 
absence  we  all  regretted. 
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The  view  on  Mount  Hamilton  is  surely  all  that  an  astrono- 
mer could  desire,  although  the  life  on  this  lonely  mountain  top, 
especially  in  winter,  must  make  him  sensible  at  times  that  the 
social  part  of  his  nature  has  been  sacrificed  for  his  love  of  the 
science.  However,  Mount  Hamilton  has  grown  until  now  there 
are  60  people  living  there,  including  the  children  who  go  to  school 
as  regularly  as  city  children  do. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset  the  whole  party  partook  of 
a  buffet  lunch  with  the  director  and  his  staff  and  their  families 
in  the  open  air  on  a  spur  of  the  same  mountain  about  a  half  a 
mile  from  the  observatory.  The  scene  was  surely  poetic,  with 
the  great  observatory  and  the  surrounding  mountain  tops  in 
the  background,  the  yawning  abysses  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  guests  at  the  rustic  tables. 

As  the  sun  began  to  set  the  whole  party  hastened  back  to  the 
observatory  to  enjoy  the  view.  Far  away  in  the  distance  we 
could  see  the  fog  rolling  in  from  the  ocean  over  San  Francisco. 
Then,  as  it  grew  darker,  lights  began  to  appear  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  to  twinkle  with  unwonted  splendor.  The  great 
36-inch  telescope  was  now  at  our  disposal  and  turned  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  celestial  objects.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  moon  and  no  planet  to  be  seen,  and  the  sky 
itself  was  not  the  purest,  so  that  only  a  low  power  could  be 
used  on  double  stars  and  clusters.  Some  of  the  more  profes- 
sional met  in  the  dome  of  the  12-inch  telescope,  to  which  Prof. 
Stebbins  had  attached  his  photo-electric  photometer. 

At  9 :30  p.  m.  some  of  the  occupants  of  our  automobile  were 
anxious  to  be  gone.  Prof.  Campbell  was  there  to  bid  us  good-bye. 
The  view  in  the  valley,  with  the  shimmering  lights  of  its  many 
cities  and  towns,  rivalled  that  of  the  sky  above  and  of  the  beauti- 
cul  cluster  in  Hercules  seen  through  the  giant  telescope.  And 
the  many  windings  of  the  road  had  almost  as  many  surprises 
for  us  by  night  as  they  had  had  by  day.  By  11 :15  we  were 
again  in  San  Jose.  Friday  August  6,  1915,  will  be  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Lick  Observatory  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  that  were  then  gathered  in  its  walls. 
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Figures  compiled  by  the  New  York  World  Almanac  show- 
that  Creighton  ranks  77th  numerically  in  the  list  of  the  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  However,  55  of  the  76  larger  schools  are 
co-educational ;  29  of  the  76  have  smaller  libraries  than  Creigh- 
ton.   The  first  fifteen  schools  in  the  list  are  as  follows : 

Universities  and  Colleges.  Location 

1 — Columbia  Univ Manhattan  Boro,  N.  1 

2 — University  of  Minnesota.  .Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

3 — College  City  of  N.  Y Manhattan  Boro,  N. 

4 — University  of  Cal Berkeley,  Cal 

5 — University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111 

6 — University  of  Wis Madison,  Wis 

7 — Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y 

8 — University  of  Pa Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . . 

9 — Univ.  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor,  Mich  . . . 

10 — New  York  Univ New  York  City 

11 — Valparaiso  Univ Valparaiso,  Ind 

12 — Univ.  of  Illinois Urbana,  111 

13— Ohio  State  Univ Columbus,  O 

14 — N.  W.  University Evanston,  111 

15 — Harvard  Univ Cambridge,  Mass.   . . 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Vols,  in 

Students.  ] 

nstructors 

.    Library. 

14,098 

920 

530,000 

8972 

496 

185,000 

8465 

225 

62,661 

7526 

434 

282,072 

7301 

274 

431,362 

6765 

651 

207,016 

6496 

700 

423,570 

6332 

560 

450,000 

6258 

460 

337,417 

6150 

450 

113,000 

5700 

209 

15,000 

5539 

704 

308,000 

4943 

417 

108,500 

4882 

427 

183,661 

4366 

803 

1,121,000 

A  young  man  who  had  three  and  one-half  years  work  at  a 
high  school  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  but  did  not  graduate, 
and  who  then  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  law  in  a  law  school, 
graduating  with  the  degree,  LL.  B.,  tried  the  Massachusetts 
bar  examinations  in  June  and  again  in  December,  1913,  without 
passing  either  time.  Shortly  after  his  second  failure  the  pre- 
lininary  requirements  for  admision  to  the  bar  were  advanced  to 
such  a  point  that  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  re-examination 
and  he  therefore  brought  action  to  compel  the  bar-examiners 
to  again  examine  him  in  law.  The  court,  in  deciding  against  his 
contention,  said: 

' '  Manifestly  the  practice  of  law  is  not  a  craft  nor  trade,  nor 
commerce.  It  is  a  profession  whose  main  purpose  is  to  aid  in 
the  doing  of  justice  according  to  law  between  the  state  and 
individual,  between  man  and  man.  Its  members  are  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  hired  servants  of  their  clients.    They  are  inde- 
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pendent  officers  of  the  court,  owing  a  duty  as  well  to  the  public 
as  to  private  interests.  No  one  not  possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  general  education  and  intelligence  can  perform  this 
kind  of  service.  Elemental  conditions  and  essential  facts  as  to 
the  practice  of  law  must  be  recognized  in  the  standards  to  be 
observed  in  admission  to  the  bar. 

"The  right  of  any  person  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  need  of  protecting  the  public 
against  the  incompetent.  The  propriety  of  requiring  some  edu 
cational  qualifications  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
bar  seems  plain.  The  exact  extent  of  general  education  to  be 
required  is  a  matter  about  which  opinions  may  differ.      *      *      * 

' '  The  educational  requirement  does  not  seem  unduly  severe, 
It  is  urged  that  it  is  a  requirement  which  many  men  who  have 
achieved  success  in  the  practice  of  law  could  not  have  met  at 
the  time  they  were  admitted  to  the  bar.  Doubtless  that  is  true. 
But  requirements  which  could  not  have  been  complied  with 
in  remote  districts,  where  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  general  instruction  were  scanty,  hardly  can  be  regarded 
as  a  universal  standard  for  other  times  and  places.  In  this 
commonwealth,  where  there  is  a  free  public  library  in  every 
city  and  town  with  a  single  exception  and  where  every  family  is 
within  reach  of  a  free  public  library,  where  the  compulsory  school 
age  is  high  and  where  provision  for  learning  by  day  and  evening 
schools  is. ample,  the  educational  requirement  of  the  rule  is  not 
beyond  the  reasonable  reach  of  those  possessing  the  native  abil- 
ity, the  energy  and  the  perseverance  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  render  moderately  valuable  service  to  the  public  as  attorneys. 
It  may  be  also  that  many  members  of  the  bar  now  in  practice 
might  not  be  able  to  pass  such  an  examination.  The  mental 
strength  developed  by  the  study  necessary  to  master  the  required 
subjects  in  general  education  is  more  significant  than  the  book 
learning  implied.  The  facts  learned  may  be  forgotten,  the 
trained  mind  remains.  An  examination  at  best  is  an  imperfect 
standard.  But  it  is  the  only  practicable  expedient  known  for 
determining  intellectual  fitness  in  cases  like  this." 
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An  un-named  friend  has  given  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Hospital  $100,000.00  for  the  endowment  of  beds  in  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  C.  W.  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Fox.  The  hospital  which 
is  now  nearing  completion,  will  cost  $615,000.00. 


There  is  a  notable  movement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  away 
from  Eugby  and  toward  Association  Football.  A  few  larger 
schools  of  the  east  are  also  making  the  change. 


The  following  item  from  the  University  of  California  Alum- 
ni Weekly  for  October  2, 1915,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

"When  the  1915  class  launched  the  plan  for  presenting  a 
graduation  gift  to  the  University  in  the  shape  of  endowment  in- 
surance carried  by  voluntary  pledges,  the  juniors,  sophomores 
and  freshmen  were  asked  their  opinion  regarding  the  plan.  Each 
one  of  the  classes  gave  not  only  a  vigorous  endorsement  of  the 
measure,  but  pledged  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  seniors. 

The  result  indicated  is  that  within  a  short  while  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  acquired  a  constructive  annual  income  from  the 
endowment  insurance  series  taken  out  in  its  favor  by  the  suc- 
cessive classes.  Since  the  1915  class,  it  is  argued,  was  able  to 
pledge  $25,000  worth  of  insurance,  with  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  students  in  the  University,  the  permanence  of  the 
plan  is  guaranteed.  The  University  will  find  the  fund  swelling 
with  the  concrete  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  individual 
classes. 

Of  the  711  bona  fide  members  of  last  year's  senior  class  more 
than  half  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  insurance 
plan  notwithstanding  that  at  the  time  of  inception  the  plan  was 
untried  here  and  novel  in  design.  The  first  premium  amounting 
to  something  over  one  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid;  the  sec- 
ond payment,  which  with  the  interest  allowances  will  total  but 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  falls  due  in  January,  though  the 
committee  will  be  allowed  until  May  to  complete  collections. 
Eight  members  of  the  class  have  already  paid  the  entire  amount 
of  their  pledges,  which  were  to  run  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

s1 
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Many  others  have  paid  the  greater  part  of  their  pledges,  while 
money  is  being  received  daily  towards  the  early  consummation 
of  the  payments.' ' 


The  decennial  report  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  class  of 
1905  shows  that  the  average  monthly  earnings  have  increased 
from  $99.00  in  1907  to  $376.00  in  1915.  The  average  monthly 
earnings  are  larger  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  territory 
immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  much  larger 
than  the  earnings  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  average 
monthly  earnings  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  class  in  New 
York  City  are  $500.00 ;  of  the  twenty-seven  members  in  Boston 
$309.00 ;  of  the  eighty-nine  members  of  the  class  in  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  over,  the  average  monthly  earnings  are 
$384.00,  while  for  the  twenty-five  other  members  of  the  class 
practicing  in  other  places  the  average  monthly  earnings  are 
$305.00. 


At  the  University  of  California  an  interesting  discussion 
is  in  progress  concerning  the  need  of  a  union  building  which 
shall  serve  as  a  home  for  the  student  body. 


The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  engaged  in 
raising  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  endowment  of  a  mammoth  union  building.  The  chair- 
man's statement  to  the  alumni  contains  the  following: 

' 'Will  Michigan  alumni  show  themselves  equal  to  the  op- 
portunity, which  is  before  them,  and  will  they  demonstrate 
that  their  loyalty  to  the  Alma  Mater  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
alumni  of  other  colleges  and  universities  to  those  institutions? 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  done  by  the  alumni  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  have  been  single  years  when 
the  alumni  of  Harvard  and  Yale  have  given  more  to  their  re- 
spective institutions  than  Michigan  is  now  asking  of  its  alumni 
at  the  end  of  over  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence,  to  give 
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today.  Friends,  other  than  the  founder  of  the  young  University 
of  Chicago,  have  given  year  by  year  to  that  institution  more 
than  we  are  asking  of  our  forty  thousand  alumni  as  the  tribute 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  our  own  University.  The 
little  Stevens  Institute  with  about  two  thousand  alumni  and  only 
a  few  hundred  students,  has  recently  raised  over  $1,000,000.00. 
Wellesley  College  for  Women,  with  comparatively  few  alumnae, 
recently  undertook  to  raise  about  $1,000,000.00  and  promptly 
oversubscribed  the  amount  by  three-quarters  of  a  million  or 
more,  and  is  now  going  on  to  increase  its  gift  from  alumnae  to 
$5,000,000.00.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  Every 
Michigan  alumnus  is  familiar  with  munificent  gifts  from  indi- 
vidual alumni  and  from  alumni  associations  to  their  institutions. 
Are  we  wanting  in  equal  loyalty  to  our  own  institution?  Are 
recent  expressions  of  interest  and  of  a  desire  to  help  mere  rhetor- 
ical or  sentimental  flourishes  ?" 


The  new  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  Hall  now  being  constructed 
at  Berkeley,  California,  for  the  state  university  will  be  the  larg- 
est class-room  building  in  the  United  States,  there  being  suffici- 
ent accommodations  for  3,500  students  in  class  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  building  will  be  fire  proof  and  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  floors, 
will  be  of  concrete. 


William  F.  Dooley,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent of  Detroit  University  and  at 
one  time  Vice  President  of  Creigh- 
ton,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
July  7th  of  cancer,  from  which  he 
had  been  suffering  for  the  past 
few  months.  Several  visits  to 
specialists  at  Baltimore  had  failed 
to  effect  a  cure  and  as  a  last  hope 
he  put  himself  in  charge  of  a  New 
York  specialist  who,  unfortunately 
was  unable  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  disease. 

President  Dooley  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  both  in  Oma- 
ha and  Detroit  left  many  evidences 
of  his  well  directed  industry.  A 
gifted'  speaker  and  a  man  of  com- 
pelling personality  he  quickly  won 
his  way  into  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  In 
Detroit  he  gave  himself  unremit- 
tingly to  the  task  of  providing 
larger  accommodations  for  the 
growing  university  and  labored 
with  such  success  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  completing  a 
splendid  new  building  for  the  use 
of  the  engineering  and  law  schools. 
In  Omaha  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  powers  of  speech, 
his  genial  ways  and  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  education.  His 
position  here  brought  him  into  in- 
timate contact  with  the  student 
body  of  the  Arts  College  and  Pre- 
paratory Department  by  whom  he 


will  always  be  held  in  high  regard 
for  his  many  fine  traits  of  char- 
acter. By  the  public  at  large  here 
he  will  be  revered  for  the  contri- 
bution he  made  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  University. 


Dr.  R.  E.  Marble,  M.  D.  '14,  was 
recently  granted  an  A.  B.  degree 
by  York  College.  The  Doctor  has 
recently  recovered  from  a  fract- 
ured leg  and  has  now  resumed  his 
practice. 


Dr.  John  Austin  Guttery,  D.  D. 
S.  '13,  was  married  on  Tuesday, 
June  22,  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  to  Miss 
Olive  Drew.  The  Doctor  and  his 
wife  are  now  residing  at  Pilger, 
Nebraska. 


It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  three-year  course  of  Dent- 
istry as  now  taught  in  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  is  in- 
suficient  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  the  profession  of  Dentistry, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  a 
skilled  operator.  Various  dental 
associations  of  the  country  have 
in  consequence  expressed  their  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  course  to  four  years. 
In  conformity  with  this  plan, 
which  goes  into  universal  effect  in 
1917,  all  Freshman  students  who 
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enter  in  the  fall  of  that  year  will 
be  required  to  spend  four  years 
in  the  College  before  graduation. 
Students  who  enter  in  1915  and 
1916  may  finish  in  three  years. 


Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mitchell,  LL.  B. 
'15,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  was 
married  on  Tuesday,  July  20,  to 
Miss  Mary  Faye  Bonham.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  are  now  at  home  at 
310  Fifth  Avenue,  Council  Bluffs. 


During  the  month  of  August 
Prof.  Rigge  visited  California.  He 
spent  nearly  a  week  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  of  the  American  As- 
tronomical Society,  which  were 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Berkeley, 
Palo  Alto  and  Mount  Hamilton. 
Four  days  were  devoted  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  He 
also  visited  the  Lick  and  Mount 
"Wilson  observatories,  and  saw  the 
100-inch  mirror  that  is  being 
ground  in  Pasadena.  On  his  way 
home  he  visited  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  the  Lowell  Observatory  in 
Flagstaff. 

Prof  Rigge  has  returned  well 
stocked  with  information  in  his 
favorite  science  of  astronomy.  He 
promises  to  share  the  latter  with 
the  readers  of  the  Chronicle.  His 
article  in  ' '  The  Realm  of  Science ' ' 
in  this  number  is  his  first  on  the 
subject. 


his  official  diploma  constituting 
him  a  regular  member  of  the  So- 
ciete  Astronomique  de  France. 
The  formula  is  very  brief.  It* 
reads : 

La  Societe  Astronomique  de 
France  dans  sa  seance  du  30  Mai 
1915  a  admis  aunombredesesMem- 
bres  titulaires  Mr.  William  Fran- 
cois Rigge.  En  foi  de  quoi  nous 
lui  avons  delivre  le  present  Di- 
plome.  Paris,  c  31  Mai,  1915.  Le 
Secretaire  general  Flammarion. 
Le  President  0  de  la  Baum  Plu- 
vinel. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  McGuire,  LL.  B. 
'14,  who  during  his  Law  School 
course  had  charge  of  the  Omaha 
Bee 'in  South  Omaha,  was  recently 
appointed  Second  Assistant  City 
Attorney  of  Omaha  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500.00  per  year. 


It  was  only  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember that  Prof.  Rigge  received 


The  faculty  list  for  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  posted 
Saturday,  July  31st.  Its  personnel 
remains  practically  unchanged. 
Mr.  Martin  Phee,  S.  J.,  who  has 
just  completed  two  years  of  special 
work  in  Biology  at  the  St.  Louis 
University,  is  the  only  new  mem- 
ber of  the  college  faculty.  A  new 
system  will  be  inaugurated  this 
coming  year — new,  in  so  far  that  it 
will  now  be  applied  to  all  branches 
of  studies.  Each  professor  will 
teach  his  own  particular  branch. 
Heretofore,  this  system  has  been 
followed  out  in  regard  to  Phil- 
osophy, History,  Physics  and 
Mathematics.    The  same  plan  will 
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henceforth  also  hold  in  regard  to 
all  subjects  taught  in  the  college. 
The  faculty  list  is  as  follows : 

R.  M.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Dean  of  the 
Department. 

W.  J.  Corboy,  S.  J.,  Moderator 
of  St.  John's  Hall  and  Director  of 
Athletics. 

T.  F.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 

J.  E.  Barlow,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Latin. 

W.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

L.  J.  Puhl,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

M.  J.  Phee,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Biology. 

W.  P.  Quinlan,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of   Mathematics. 

A.  R.  Wise,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
English  and  Public  Speaking  . 

A.  Kaufmann,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
History  and  German. 

F.  B.  Cassilly,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Education. 

J.  B.  DeShryver,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  French. 

Hugh  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy. 


his  friends  in  Omaha.  He  adds 
that  so  far  he  has  not  met  any 
other  Creighton  men  in  China. 


Mr.  John  0.  Moran,  LL.  B.  '14, 
has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Law  Department  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
has  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
itce  of  law.  His  office  is  at  610 
State  Bank  Building. 


Mr.  Joseph  0.  Burger,  LL.  B. 
'13,  was  married  recently  to  Miss 
Grace  Leidy.  The  young  people 
will  reside  in  Omaha,  Mr.  Burger 
being  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  here. 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  Gilmore,  Arts  '98, 
sends  greetings  from  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  is  now  located,  to 


Dr.  Robert  Retzer,  recently  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Creighton  College  of  Med- 
icine, succeeding  Dr.  A.  L.  Muir- 
head  who  desired  to  be  relieved  of 
the  details  incident  to  the  position 
in  order  that  he  might  give  himself 
up  exclusively  to  teaching.  Dr. 
Muirhead  will  continue  to  head 
the  department  of  Physiology 
which  he  has  brought  to  such  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  that  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the 
medical  course.  His  vast  experi- 
ence, his  marked  ability  as  a 
teacher,  and  his  keen  interest  in 
his  department  will  combine,  as  in 
the  past,  to  enlist  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  student  body  and  the 
additional  time  which  will  now  be 
at  his  disposal,  will  enable  him  to 
work  out  plans  long  since  formed 
but  unexecuted  because  of  the  at- 
tention claimed  by  the  executive 
duties  of  the  dean's  office. 

The  new  dean  brings  to  his  posi- 
tion an  unusual  amount  of  experi- 
ence both  as  student  and  teacher. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  he  taught  for  four  years 
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in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  two  years  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  four  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  spe- 
cialty is  Anatomy  and  at  Creigh- 
ton  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
Anatomical  Laboratories  as  well 
as  of  the  teaching  of  Anatomy. 


Goodnow   of  the   St.    Paul    labo- 
ratories. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Flynn,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  alumni,  has 
been  appointed  United  States 
Marshal  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Flynn  has  been  City  Clerk  of 
Omaha  and  he  resigned  to  accept 
his  new  position. 


Through  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
the  federal  government  is  sending 
a  picked  corps  of  trained  chemists 
and  bacteriologists  to  the  import- 
ant centers  of  the  country  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the 
milk  supply.  The  federal  experts 
prosecute  violation  of  standards 
and  lend  their  assistance  to  cities 
and  states  and  the  producers  to 
bring  about  conditions  which  will 
guarantee  a  pure  product  for  the 
consumer.  They  recently  estab- 
lished headquarters  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratories  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Medicine.  Samples  of 
milk  were  procured  from  various 
sources  and  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  make  a  thorough  canvas  of  the 
conditions  in  Omaha  and  vicinity. 
The  party  which  came  here  from 
Kansas  City,  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 


Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  who 
for  several  years  was  stationed  at 
Creighton  College,  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  Jesuit  on  September  29, 
at  Chicago,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Loyola  Univer- 
sity. Father  Coppens  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  though 
he  is  now  eighty  years  old,  he  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odical press.  His  literary  pro- 
ductions have  been  numerous  and 
as  an  author  of  books  on  Rhetoric, 
Oratory,  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
he  has  achieved  a  national  repu- 
tation. To  an  unusual  degree  he 
possessed  the  ability  of  analyzing 
an  intricate  subject  and  present- 
ing it  so  simply  that  study  became 
a  delight.  Order,  precision  and 
perseverance  characterized  h  i  s 
work,  and  throughout  his  long 
career  he  has  been  a  constant  in- 
centive to  well-ordered,  unflagging 
industry. 

His  pupils  run  into  the  thous- 
ands, scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  though  he  moved  from  one 
university  to  another,  he  always 
made  it  a  point  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  former  pupils,  delighting 
in  their  triumphs  and  deploring 
their  failures,  always  eager  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand. 


The  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fratern- 
ity of  the  Dental  College  opened 
its  new  chapter    house    at    2116 
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Cass  St.  early  in  September  with 
a  smoker  for  the  freshman  class. 


The  twenty-seven  Dental  gradu- 
ates of  1915  are  rejoicing  in  the 
high  standard  they  maintained  be- 
fore the  various     State     Boards. 
None  of  them  failed  in  the  first 
state   examinations,   three  having 
passed  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Miss- 
ouri   and    the  rest  in  Nebraska. 
This  makes  a  passing  average  for 
the  year  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
which  is  a  cause  of  hearty  con- 
gratulation  both   to   the    faculty 
and  the  student  body.    The  three 
Minnesota  men  are  said  to  have 
distinguished  themselves,  particu- 
larly  in   theory.     Incidentally   it 
may  also  be  remarked  that  of  the 
twenty-three  graduates    of    1914, 
only  one  failed  in  his  first  state 
examination.     One  failure  in  two 
years  out  of  fifty  graduates  makes 
an  average  of  only  two  per  cent 
failure,  which  is  an  enviable  rec- 
ord and  one  attained  by  very  few 
Dental  Colleges. 


The  old  students  on  returning 
were  pleased  to  see  that  last  year's 
Dental  faculty  practically  remains 
intact.  Dr.  Duncan  has  taken  one 
of  the  chairs  of  Anatomy. 


X-Ray  Machine,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment,  the  radio- 
graphs he  has  taken  being  very 
successful  andhelpful  in  diagnosis. 


Three  new  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  Dental  curriculum — - 
Physiological  Laboratory,  Physics 
Laboratory  and  Technical  Draw- 
ing. 


Drs.  Prime  and  Davis,  1911, 
formerly  of  Oxford,  Nebraska, 
have  moved  to  Omaha  and  taken 
up  office  quarters  with  Dr.  Shear- 
er. 


The  College  joins  with  his  num- 
erous friends  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Griess,  of  Sutton,  Nebraska,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 


The  engagement  has  just  been 
announced  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Pratt,  LL.  B.  1914,  and  Miss  Edith 
Norris,  the  wedding  to  take  place 
some  time  this  month.  Mr.  Pratt 
is  practicing  in  Omaha ;  Miss  Nor- 
ris was  formerly  a  student  at  the 
Omaha  High  School  and  also  at- 
tended Hollins  Institute  at  Hollins, 
Virginia. 

When  the  tornado  visited  Oma- 
ha on  March  23,  1913,  Mr.  Pratt 
was  visiting  at  the  Norris  home, 
which  was  demolished  by  the 
storm.  Miss  Norris 's  father  and 
sister  were  killed,  and  she  and  her 
mother  were  buried  in  the  wreck- 
age of  their  home.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
uninjured  and  helped  to  clear 
away  the  debris  and  rescue  the 
familv. 


Dr.     Graham   is   proving    very         Mr.  Donald  Keegan,  a  member 
skillful  in  his  manipulation  of  the     of  last  year's  Freshman  class  of 
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the  Arts  College,  has  gone  to  Flor- 
issant, Missouri,  where  he  entered 
the  Jesuit  novitiate.  Mr.  Keegan 
was  popular  with  the  student 
body,  and  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  many  school  organiza- 
tions. 


The  Senior  class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  has  elected  officers 
for  the  year  as  follows  :  President, 
Mr.  H.  A.  "Winn,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska;  Vice-President,  Mr.  B. 
H.  Benson,  Fullerton,  Nebraska; 
Secretary,  Miss  Leona  Crowley, 
Harvard,  Nebraska ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Peterson,  Lyons,  Ne- 
braska. The  class  numbers  among 
its  members  Mr.  Charles  Nigro  of 
last  year's  football  fame,  and 
Messrs.  Beegle  and  Winn,  of  the 
Glee  Club. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Schremp,  LL.  B. 
1913,  who  is  practicing  law  at 
Seneca,  Kansas,  was  recently  en- 
gaged in  an  important  piece  of 
land  litigation,  which  he  helped  to 
bring  to  a  successful  close.  A 
Seneca  paper  said  that  he  was 
allowed  an  $800.00  fee  for  his 
work. 


The  September  Sarpy  County 
(Nebraska)  Docket  shows  that 
Mr.  E.  H.  McCarthy,  LL.  B.  1914, 
has  ten  cases  pending  in  that 
county. 


Mr.  Eugene  L.  Mahlin,  LL.  B. 
1915,   who   is   now   practicing   at 


Fremont,  Nebraska,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  Law  School,  and  re- 
ports that  he  is  doing  nicely. 


The  firm,  Vinsonhaler,  McGuck- 
in  &  Caldwell,  has  recently  been 
organized  with  offices  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building  in  Oma- 
ha. Judge  Vinsonhaler,  who  heads 
the  firm,  was  a  professor  in  the 
Law  School  for  several  years,  and 
Messrs.  McGuckin  and  Caldwell 
are  recent  graduates,  the  former 
having  finished  in  1913  and  the 
latter  in  1915. 


Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B. 
1913,  who  is  associated  with  Rin- 
aker  &  Kidd  at  Beatrice,  Nebras- 
ka, was  a  recent  Omaha  visitor. 


Mr.  Thos.  W.  Keenan,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Law  last  April,  has  opened  an  of- 
in  the  Omaha  National  Bank 
Building. 


Mr.  Howard  F.  Smith,  LL.  B. 
1914,  was  recently  found  dead  in 
bed  at  his  home  in  Council  Bluffs, 
the  coroner's  jury  returning  a 
verdict  that  he  had  accidentally 
killed  himself  while  cleaning  a 
gun. 


Mr.  Lloyd  G.  Thompson,  who 
finished  with  the  last  class  in  the 
College  of  Law,  recently  visited 
Omaha  and  reported  that  he  has 
a  nice  practice  at  Grand  Island. 
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Mr.  John  D.  Stumbo,  LL.  B. 
1915,  is  practicing  law  at  Livonia, 
New  York. 


throughout  the  house  was  in  the 
fraternity  colors. 


Mr.  Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  of  the 
law  class  of  1915,  distinguished 
himself  lately  by  delivering  a  num- 
ber of  public  addresses,  which 
were  well  received. 


Dr.  Sheridan  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
was  a  caller  at  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry, September  16. 


Mr.  John  J.  Quinlan,  Arts  '98, 
who  is  now  an  expert  accountant 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  a  recent 
University  visitor.  Mr.  Quinlan  is 
a  brother  of  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Quin- 
lan, S.  J.,  of  the  College  of  Arts. 


Recent  visitors  at  the  College  of 
Dentistry  were  Dr.  Glen  Fritz,  D. 
D.  S.  '13,  of  Columbus,  Nebraska; 
Dr.  Dan  Tighe,  D.  D.  S.  '12,  West 
Point,  Nebraska,  and  Dr.  Louis 
Limsky,  D.  D.  S.  '13,  Omaha. 


On  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  Bryan  Senate  of  the 
Delta  Theta  Phi  held  a  house 
warming  at  their  new  home,  321 
North  Twenty-second  street.  The 
affair  was  chaperoned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rosenblum  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dexter  W.  Corson.  The 
favors  were  pictures  of  the  "Home 
of  the  Delts,"  and  of  the  drawing 
room  enclosed  in  a  booklet  of 
green  and  white,  the  colors  of  the 
fraternity.       The     color     scheme 


Mr.  Morgan  J.  Doyle  of  Darling- 
ton, Wisconsin,  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  1916  law  class. 
Mr.  Doyle  made  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Marquette  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bryan  Sen- 
ate Delta  Theta  Phi  legal  fra- 
ternity. 


Officers  have  been  elected  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  Arts  College. 
They  were : 

Senior  Class — President,  Benja- 
min English;  vice-president,  James 
English;  secretary-treasurer,  Ed- 
ward McCaffery. 

Junior  Class — President,  James 
Martin;  vice-president,  Pat  Bar- 
rett ;  secretary-treasurer,  Alphonse 
Dundis. 

Sophomore  Class —  President, 
Leo  Beveridge;  vice-president,  El- 
mer Barr;  secretary,  Clifford 
Long;  treasurer,  Harold  Linahan; 
sergeant-at-arms,  Thomas  O'Brien. 

Freshman  Class — P  resident, 
John  Shanahan ;  no  vice-president ; 
secretary,  Paul  Kennebeck;  treas- 
urer, Tom  Fogarty. 

The  officers  of  the  Senior  class 
of  the  High  School  are  Messrs. 
Carrol,  Morton  and  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  secretary, 
respectively. 


The  first  session  of  the  Model 
House,  the  miniature  legislative 
assembly  maintained  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  was  held  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  Wednesday,  October  13, 
when  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the 
work  were  explained  and  the  first 
bills  introduced.  Prof.  Anson  H. 
Bigelow,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  again  have  charge 
and  will  give  a  short  course  in 
Parliamentary  Law  to  the  day  and 
night  Freshmen. 


The  first  session  of  the  trial 
branch  of  the  Moot  Court  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October 
15,  in  Court  Room  No.  1,  Prof. 
Louis  J.  TePoel,  assistant  city  at- 
torney, being  in  charge  again  this 
year.  The  seniors  will  try  the 
cases,  the  juniors  act  as  witnesses, 
and  the  freshmen  as  jurors. 


Mr.  H.  Arthur  Houser,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  oil  mining  prop- 
erty in  Mexico,  and  who  was 
forced  to  flee  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, is  now  located  in  San  Diego, 
California,  where  he  is  maintain- 
ing offices  temporarily. 


The  Glee  Club  got  together  in 
their  club  rooms  at  the  Arts  Col- 
lege Tuesday  evening,  September 
21,  for  the  first  practice  of  the 
year.  Thirty  members  were  pres- 
ent. Prof.  Wise,  S.  J.,  director 
of  the  club,  is  negotiating  for  an 
extensive  trip  for  the  club,  which 
will  take  in  St.  Joseph,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Fif- 
teen new  men,  replacing  old  ones 


who  did  not  return,  qualified  for 
membership  in  the  club.  The  an- 
nual concert  will  be  held  early 
in  February  at  the  Brandeis 
Theatre. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Club:  Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman,  '97, 
president;  Harry  V.  Burkley,  '81, 
Thos.  F.  Swift,  '87,  Charles  D. 
Beaton,  '93,  L.  C.  Nash,  '98, 
Thomas  J.  McShane,  '99,  vice  pres- 
idents; Dr.  A.  H.  Hippie,  dean; 
Clement  L.  Martin,  Medicine  '16, 
treasurer  and  manager;  Clifford 
Long,  librarian. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Doran,  S.  J.,  a  form- 
er Omaha  boy  and  a  graduate  of 
Creighton  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Detroit 
University,  to  succeed  the  late 
Father  Dooley.  As  president  of 
the  university,  he  will  have  the 
important  work  of  continuing  the 
building  up  of  the  university  be- 
gun under  his  predecessor,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  office  he  will  be  pastor 
of  the  Jesuit  church  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul.  Father  Doran  is  about 
forty-five  years  old  and  has  been 
in  the  Jesuit  Order  since  1890. 


Mr.  Ray  H.  Wise,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Iowa 
with  the  degree  A.  B.  in  1909,  and 
with  the  degree  LL.  B.  in  1911, 
and  who  since  graduation  has 
practiced  law  in  Beatrice  and 
Omaha,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Law  of  Agency  in  the 
College  of  Law.  For  the  past  four 
years  Mr.  Wise  has  been  associated 
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with  the  firm   of  Stout,   Rose   & 
Wells. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Knights 
of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  about  forty  of  the 
out-of-town  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  were. admitted  to  the 
Den  early  in  September  and  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
King.  Mr.  John  V.  Beveridge, 
Law  '16,  was  in  charge  of  the 
party,  which  came  away  enthusi- 
astic over  the  initiation. 


Dr.  Lucien  V.  Stark,  M.  D.  '03, 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Morehead  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Medical  Board.  Dr. 
Stark  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  in  school  with  him  as  a 
very  energetic  and  decidedly  loyal 
Creighton  man. 


Additions  made  to  the  collection 
of  books  in  the  students'  library 
at  the  Law  School  during  the  past 
year  have  brought  it  to  a  point  of 
development  where  it  compares 
favorably  with  any  law  school  li- 
brary in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting only  those  of  four  or  five 
of  the  older  schools.  The  Creigh- 
ton Law  student  now  has  access 
in  this  library  not  only  to  a  com- 
plete collection  of  text  books,  but 
also  to  all  of  the  reported  cases 
of  the  United  States  and  England 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
date,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  im- 
portant reported  cases  of  Canada, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.    One  of  the 


attractive  features  of  the  collec- 
tion is  that  most  of  the  books  are 
on  open  shelves  to  which  the  stu- 
dents have  direct  access. 

Last  year  a  new  course  in  Legal 
Bibliography,  was  offered  by  Prof. 
Neal  D.  Eeardon,  and  thanks  to 
the  interest  which  it  aroused,  the 
treasures  of  the  library  were  open- 
ed to  the  student  body.  The 
course  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Moot 
Court  work,  the  library  affords 
students  splendid  opportunities 
for  learning  how  to  conduct  the 
practical  work  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  Soci- 
ety reorganized  for  the  1915-16 
season  at  the  Arts  College  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  September  22. 
The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed :  President,  Gerald  La  Violette, 
vice-president,  Benjamin  English, 
both  of  the  senior  class ;  secretary, 
Leo  Beveridge,  sophomore  class; 
treasurer,  Edward  McGann,  junior 
class ;  program  committee,  Messrs. 
Vetter,  Gergman  and  Burns;  cen- 
sor, Joseph  Spirek.  Prof  Wallace, 
S.  J.,  philosophy  instructor,  is 
moderator  of  the  society. 


There  are  more  than  thirty  stu- 
dents from  Montana  registered  in 
the  University  this  year. 


Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Connolly,  of 
the  law  class  of  1915,  is  located  at 
590-2-4  Brandeis  Theatre  Build- 
ing. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
2,  the  High  School  team  defeated 
the  representatives  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Deaf  Institute  on  the  Univer- 
sity campus  by  a  score  of  45  to 
nothing. 


On  Friday  evening,  October  1, 
the  Delta  Theta  Phi  legal  fratern- 
ity tendered  a  reception  to  about 
fifty  of  the  Law  Alumni  and  un- 
dergraduates at  the  fraternity's 
new  home,  221  North  22nd  Street. 
During  the  evening  former  Dean 
Hebenstreit  spoke  on  "Fratern- 
ity," and  Mr.  E.  J.  Nicholas,  also 
a  former  dean,  talked  on  "Delta 
Theta  Phi."  Mr.  Preston  McAvoy 
delivered  "The  Old  Actor's 
Story"  and  "Mark  Anthony's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Romans."  There  was 
also  a  program  of  music  and  re- 
freshments were  served. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  '14, 
delivered  an  address  on  October  20 
at  Indianapolis  before  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers,  his  subject  being 
"The  Shipper  and  'the  New  Jur- 
isprudence'." 


On  Saturday  evening  October 
2,  Rev.  William  J.  Harrington,  S. 
J.,  who  since  September  1914  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Arts  faculty, 
died  at  7:15  o'clock  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  severe  cold  which  he 
caught  last  summer.  Father  Har- 
rington was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  made  his  prepara- 
tory  and   college   courses   at   St. 


Louis  University,  entering  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  at  seventeen.  In 
1899  he  was  ordained  at  Wood- 
stock, Maryland,  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, and  shortly  thereafter  was 
assigned  to  St.  Xavier's  College, 
Cincinnati,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  Jesuit,  being  for  ten 
years  director  of  studies  of  that 
well  known  college. 

At  Creighton  he  was  head  of  the 
department  of  English  and  taught 
Oratory  and  Dramatic  Literature. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
a  thorough  teacher,  and  was  ad- 
mired by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  many  fine  traits  as  a  man. 

His  funeral  was  held  from  St. 
John's  church  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing October  5,  a  Pontifical  High 
Mass  being  celebrated  with  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Scannell,  D.  D.,  and 
about  thirty  priests  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  students  attended  in  a 
body  and  the  pall  bearers,  chosen 
from  the  classes  formerly  taught 
by  Father  Harrington  were  P.  Bar- 
rett, E.  Barr,  A.  O'Rourke,  C. 
Kanne,  A.  Dundis  and  Ben  Eng- 
lish. Interment  was  at  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher  Cemetery. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
important  dates  in  the  life  of 
Father  Harrington : 

1867,  August  21,  born  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  1884,  August  6, 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;1884- 
87,  Novitiate,  Florissant,  Missouri ; 
1888-91,  Woodstock,  teaching  Phil- 
osophy; 1891-93,  St.  Xavier's  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  teaching  Academy 
and  Poetry;  1893-96,  Detroit  Uni- 
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versity,  Detroit,  Michigan,  teach- 
ing Poetry;  1896-99,  Woodstock 
—Ordained  June  28,  1899;  1891- 
1900,  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago, 
teaching  Rhetoric  ;  1900-01,  Floris- 
sant, Missouri;  1901-11  St.  Xavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Prefect 
of  Studies;  1911-14,  St.  Xavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  teaching  Po- 
etry; 1914-15,  Creighton. 


The  following  items  about 
Father  Harrington  are  taken  from 
the  Omaha  True  Voice  and  the 
Cincinnati  Telegraph: 

Eev.  William  J.  Harrington,  S. 
J.,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Creighton  College,  died  at  7:15 
o'clock  Saturday  evening.  Last 
summer  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  resulted  in  lung  trouble, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

Father  Harrington  was  born  in 
St.  Louis.  He  took  his  prepar- 
atory and  college  courses  at  St. 
Louis  University,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  17. 
He  was  ordained  at  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  in  1899,  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  Most  of  his 
life  as  a  Jesuit  father  was  spent 
in  Cincinnati  at  St.  Francis  Xavi- 
er's College.  For  ten  years  he  di- 
rected the  studies  of  this  historic 
college. 

Father  Harrington  was  an  able 
man  and  a  thorough  teacher.  Last 
year  he  was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  Creighton  Col- 
lege. He  taught  oratory  and  dra- 
matic literature  with  an  enthusi- 
asm   and  a  thoroughness    which 


made  his  pupils  his  admirers  and 
his  debtors. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Tues- 
day morning  from  St.  John's 
Church  at  9  o'clock.  Rev.  Theo- 
bald Kalamaja,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Rev. 
M.  Bronsgeest,  S.  J.,  were  the 
chanters  of  the  Office  for  the  Dead, 
which  was  chanted  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Requiem  Mass. 

Very  Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S. 
J.,  president  of  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, was  celebrant  of  the  Mass, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Connors, 
S.  J.,  and  Rev.  T.  F.  Wallace,  S.  J., 
as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Stenson  and  Rev.  Hugh 
Gately  were  masters  of  ceremonies. 
Rev.  James  Aherne  and  Rev.  J.  F. 
McCarthy  were  deacons  of  honor 
to  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Scannell,  who 
presided  at  the  Mass.  Very  Rev. 
I.  J.  Jennette  was  assistant  priest 
to  the  Bishop.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Mass  Bishop  Scannell  gave 
the  final  absolution. 

Besides  the  faculty  of  Creighton 
College  the  following  priests  of  the 
city  were  present  in  the  sanctu- 
ary: Rev.  P.  A.  Flanagan,  Rev. 
P.  C.  Gannon,  Rev.  D.  P.  Harring- 
ton, Rev.  Cornelius  Collins,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Buckley,  Rev.  J.  Roche,  Rev. 
Edw.  J.  Flanagan,  Rev.  Michael 
Stagno,  Rev.  M.  A.  Shine  of 
Plattsmouth  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Carroll  of  Wisner,  Neb. 

The  refains  were  interred  in  the 
priests'  lot  in  Holy  Sepulcher 
cemetery. — True  Voice. 

The  announcement  of  the  death 
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of  Rev.  Wm.  Harrington,  S.  J., 
former  vice-president  of  St. 
Xavier  College,  and  for  many 
years  moderator  of  its  alumni  as- 
sociation, brought  deep  sorrow  to 
the  faculty,  the  students  and  the 
graduates  of  that  institution, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his 
priestly  life  had  been  spent. 

Father  Harrington  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  21,  1867, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Xavier 
Parochial  School  and  St.  Louis 
University  of  that  city.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Floris- 
sant, Mo.,  August  6,  1884;  and,  at 
the  end  of  his  Juniorate,  he  went 
to  Woodstock,  Md.,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  philosophy. 

He  came  to  Cincinnati  as  a 
scholastic  in  1891,  and  his  sterling 
character  and  uniform  courtesy 
began  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships, which  grew  stronger  as  the 
years  progressed.  Afterwards  he 
spent  some  time  in  Detroit  College 
as  professor ;  and  then  returned  to 
Woodstock  to  complete  his  studies 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  He 
was  ordained  at  Woodstock  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1899. 

In  1901  Father  Harrington  was 
appointed  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  St.  Xavier  College,  where  he 
took  up  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  the  prefect  of  studies,  which  he 
discharged  with  distinguished 
ability  for  ten  years.  His  devotion 
to  duty  resulted  in  a  complete 
breakdown  in  health  in  1911,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
office  and  take  a  much-needed  va- 


cation. After  a  summer's  rest,  he 
returned  to  the  college  and  taught 
the  freshman  class  for  three  years. 

His  health,  however,  remained 
poor;  and,  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  might  improve  his  condi- 
tion, he  was  sent  to  Omaha,  where 
he  was  given  the  professorship  of 
English  in  Creighton  University. 
During  a  visit  to  Chicago  in  the 
first  part  of  last  August  he  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Omaha,  the  doctors 
found  that  his  lungs  were  badly 
affected.  They  advised  a  sanitari- 
um or  a  trip  to  the  West  but  to 
both  of  these  suggestions  Father 
Harrington  objected.  He  did  not 
want  the  isolation  from  his  breth- 
ern  and,  no  doubt,  too,  he  trusted 
in  his  old  time  physical  strength 
and  determination  of  will  to  shake 
off  the  attack. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
his  confidence  was  to  be  reward- 
ed. A  gradual  improvement  was 
manifested  until  about  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  when  it  became 
evident  that  his  sickness  was  get- 
ting the  better  of  him.  Still  no 
one  looked  for  the  end  to  come  as 
quickly  as  it  did. 

On  Thursday  during  the  noon- 
hour  of  recreation  he  sat  up  and 
showed  some  of  his  old  time  spirit. 
On  Friday  it  was  thought  well  to 
administer  the  last  Sacraments.  On 
Saturday  morning  he  received 
Holy  Communion,  and  that  even- 
ing at  about  a  quarter  past  seven, 
surrounded  by  his  brethern,  he 
quietly  died. 
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One  of  his  last  acts — a  few  min- 
utes before  he  died — was  to  raise 
himself  up  and  sign  himself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  burial  took  place  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  9  o'clock.  It  was 
originally  planned  to  have  the 
simple  service  customary  at  a 
Jesuit's  funeral,  but  Rt.  Rev.  Bish- 
op Scannell  kindly  expressed  his 
intention  of  being  present,  so  there 
was  a  Solemn  Requiem  coram 
episcopo,  with  the  absolution  by 
his  Lordship. 

The  services  took  place  in  St. 
John's  Church — the  students  of 
the  University  being  present.  The 
interment  was  made  in  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre Cemetery,  where  Father' 
Harrington's  resting  place  is  next 
to  that  of  Rev.  Michael  Dowling, 
S.  J.,  a  native  of  Cincinnati.  R. 
I.  P. — Cincinnati  Telegraph. 


son,  Nebraska,  was  married  on 
September  29th  to  Miss  Mildred 
Sutton  of  Omaha.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  St.  John's 
Church  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  friends. 


A  little  daughter  was  born  re- 
cently to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Hronek  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Hronek  is  a  member  of  the  law 
class  of  1914. 


Dr.  Robert  Magirl,  of  the  class 
of  1913,  who  is  practicing  at  Jack- 


A  smoker,  given  in  honor  of 
the  freshman  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  was  held  at 
the  Chapter  House  of  Alpha  Delta 
of  Xi  Psi  Phi  at  2024  Chicago 
street  on  the  evening  of  September 
14.  The  officers  of  this  chapter 
are :  president,  Carroll  Silvernail ; 
vice-president,  Joseph  Ryan;  sec- 
retary, Clinton  Sobolik;  treasur- 
er, Joseph  Felyien. 


